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LOCAL ATTACHMENT. 


There is one trait peculiar to the national character of 
the Americans, which we have never thought of without 
regret. It is that indifference to early associations which 
is so proverbially characteristic of our people. Unlike the 
precepts and practice of most other nations in (his respect, 
we are too accustomed to regard strong home attachment 
as a weakness or childish caprice, rather than a noble and 
manly affection. To learn to forego the enjoyments of 
home—to become callous to the most sacred of all associa- 
tions—to mingle prematurely in the bustle of the world, in 
despite of all youthful and natural propensities, has become 
part of our education. Before a youth has assumed the 
appearance or vigour of manhood, he is often called to leave 
the home of his fathers, to seek his fortune in a land of 
strangers, and this perhaps when the parents who nurtured 
him are tottering on the brink of the grave. He goes, and 
the very home in which he was reared, that home which 
was consecrated by a father’s toils and embellished by a 
father’s hands, and which he had cherished the fond hope 
of transmitting as an inheritance to his children, becomes 
the possession of another. Even the graves where the 
bones of his friends lie buried, are desecrated by the feet of 
strangers. And that spot which the mind holds most sa- 
cred—that spot which the sad heart loves to revisit and 
bedew with the tears of affectionate remembrance—the 
grave where repose the ashes of a mother, is no longer 
known. It would be well if we could partake more of the 
sentiments so feelingly expressed by a Moabitish maiden, 
toward the mother of her adoption: “ Whither thou goest 
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{ will go; and where thou lodgest I will lodge: thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God: where thou 
diest will I die, and there will I be buried: the Lord do so 
to me and more also, if aught but death part thee and me.” 

But this spirit of adventure is not confined exclusively 
to the younger members of society. It has swept over 
entire portions of the land, entered every house, and infect- 
ed whole families, producing restlessness and dissatisfaction 
with their present condition, and a feverish desire of better- 
ing it abroad. In whatever light it may be regarded, 
whether in its bearings upon domestic happiness, or the 
general welfare of the community, this is an evil greatly 
to be lamented. It is not however to be accounted for en- 
tirely on the grounds to which it has been indirectly attri- 
buted. It is in many cases owing to some defect in the 
homes themselves. There is no attempt to render them 
sufficiently attractive. ‘There is not sufficient effort to 
throw around them those enchantments which attract the 
youthful imagination, enchain the affections, and captivate 
the heart. This is seen in the absolute neglect, and some- 
times contempt of those good old social customs in which 
our ancestors so much delighted. The spirit of utilitari- 
anism among us, has made sad innovations here, Many 
of the simple and natural amusements which served to 
render a winter’s evening agreeable, have given place to 
customs of greater formality, and less calculated to culti- 
vate the affections of the heart. Even those delightful 
holiday customs which used to fill all hearts with gladness, 
and bring to the bosoms of every family the merry faces of 
cherished friends, are gradually falling into disuse. These 
are the occasions peculiarly suited to youthful mirth, and 
are calculated above all others to make home endearing. 
The pleasant intercourse between the sexes, which used to 
obtain in the olden time, and which, when accompanied 
by purity of conduct, is capable of increasing the strength 
of domestic attachment, and scattering numberless bless- 
ings through the land, no longer exists. Modern refine- 
ment has substituted in its stead an intercourse as unphilo- 
sophic as it is unnatural. The one was the result of un- 
suspecting innocence and purity, without the parade of 
extraordinary virtue. ‘The other is frequently vice in the 
guise of virtue; that species of nominal virtue, which is 
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always ready to take offence, because conscious of no good 
it itself, it always suspects the want of it in others. Mark 
out a society where the intercourse of which we were 
speaking prevails to any extent, and you will find it virtu- 
ous and happy. You will discover a community where 
generosity, and benevolence, and unaffected simplicity, and 
all the goodlier qualities of the heart predominate. 

Again: to increase the endearments of home, too little 
attention has been paid to their embellishment, and the 
delineation of rural imagery. These act powerfully upon 
the mind, and tend to throw around the heart a chain of 
the most pleasing associations. After all, we have too little 
of the-romantic combined with our character. We require 
something more to render life agreeable, than the every 
day sound of ordinary business, and the dull realities of 
laborious occupation. Sir William Temple wisely remarks, 
“ When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the 
best, but like a froward child, that must be played with and 
humoured a little to keep it quiet till it fall asleep, and then 
care is over.” 

That such are some of the causes which strengthen the 
ties of local attachment, one need only examine the nature 
of his own emotions to discover. When our thoughts are 
turned on home, what is it that constitutes those endear- 
ments about which the heart so fondly clings? What 
those delights which the mind selects from amohg all 
others, clothes in the beautiful colours of imagination, and 
dwells upon with such intensity of interest? The mere 
name itself sounds sweetly to the ears; the image of a 
beloved mother rises in all its loveliness before the mind ; 
the familiar tones of a father’s voice are heard again, and 
these delight the soul. Yet there is something beyond all 
this, about which the imagination loves to play. It selects 
whatever pleased the youthful fancy, and made the jocund 
hours fly merrily away. It calls up the festive occasions, 
when gladsome friends were gathered around the social 
hearth. It walks again among the garden flowers, where 
in its infancy it loved to sport. It reverts with rapture to 
the objects of its early loves, and the companions of its 
evening amusements. 

The English are well skilled in the art of making their 
homes attractive. By their happy delineation of rural 
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beauty—by the embellishments of their houses—by their 
social and domestic amusements—by their holiday customs 
and country sports, and by their observance of old festiv- 
ities, they have thrown a charm over the whole island, and 
converted it into “fairy land.” This is confined to no class, 
but embraces alike the peasant and the lord, and is exhibited 
in the humblest cottage and the goodliest palace. They 
have thus seized upon the bright garniture of nature, 
and rendered it subservient to their pleasures in almost 
every capacity. Flowers adorn the country and the town 
and occupy a prominent place in every festivity and every 
solemnity. When the heart would rejoice, they are present 
to increase that joy. When it would mourn, they are pres- 
ent to add sweetness to that grief. The road to the mar- 
riage altar is strewed with flowers, and the maiden’s brow 
is decked with wreaths. The pathway to the tomb is 
equally adorned, and the grave is made to bloom with the 
verdure of spring. These are the circumstances which have 
given to the land of our forefathers, the endearing epithet 
of “Merry England.” They have given current to the 
thoughts of her poets. They are the origin of those de- 
scriptions of pastoral and domestic life, and those faithful 
portraitures of the affections, which are the peculiar orna- 
ments of English poesy. They gave conception to the 
mind of a Milton, and warmed the ad of a Wordsworth. 
They have been the themes of eulogy and song, from the 
days of old Chaucer to the present time. 

eir agency in promoting local attachments, and con- 
sequently love of country, are plain; and their effects upon 
public virtue no less striking. Wherever they exist, and 
wherever love of country is a characteristic of any people, 
public morals will in most cases be found in a bigh state of 
culture. We should therefore endeavour to cherish them, 
for then, and not until then, shall we become to the full 
extent, a happy people. Quartus. 
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A STRAY CHAPTER FROM SARKTOR RESARTUS. 


In nochapter of the Clothes Philosophy is Teiifelsdrockh’s 
utter speculative radicalism so manifest as in the present. 
He would not only rend the garment of cloth from our 
bodies, but absolutely drag off those wrappings wherein so- 
ciety has so long comfortably ensconced itself—namely 
Customs. In this chapter the Professor’s sublime mysti- 
cism passes all bounds ; and accustomed as we are to fol- 
low him in his wild spiritual flights, here we are perfectly 
struck dumb and set at naught. Not only does he transcend 
all limits which he hitherto wisely marked out for himself, 
but bursting, balloon-like, through all earth-bonds, soars 
triumphantly upward in the blue ether; whither, if we 
dared follow him, we should probably share the fate of Ica- 
rus. Nevertheless, he who will accompany us through this 
Cretan labyrinth of thought, may perchance, in his wan- 
derings light on the clew of Theseus, and thus escape from 
the maze—not without spoils. 

The Professor (if I understand him aright,) slashes right 
and left with a Céeur De Lion battle axe, or rather Thor’s 
hammer, not only at what he calls the “ Mill-Horse” cus- 
toms of the body, but at the customs of mind, or a certain 
prescribed order of thought, within which he reckons the 
minds of us moderns to revolve : he, utterly despising all 
limits to Spirit, which he considers to be held only within 
the bounds of infinite space. You cannot, Oh reader! 
hope to fly side by side with the Professor in this upward 
flight, be it sufficient, if you can penetrate beyond the clouds 
which enshroud our little earth, and then having nothing 
but the pure ether above you, strain all your eyes to keep 
Teiifelsdrockh in sight: if you do that you do enough. 
Dare not try your wing in mounting to his height, else, 
coming too near the sun, your wax wings may melt, and 
you shall fall heavily earth-ward for your temerity. 

“ Customs, (quietly begins the Professor,) are to society, 
what habits are to the individuals composing it ; even as 
clothes encase the body, even as habits the soul, so do 
these man-woven customs encase society. Ay! and as 
some perfumed, jewel-bedizened Monsieur will tell us, 
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customs are the sinews, nay, the very heart-strings which 
bind man to man; that without them, the wor!d would 
inevitably be turned upside down, and all mankind would 
perish—not by a slow fire-consumption, but suddenly and 
without any trumpet-warning, we should be swept into an 
impenetrable chaotic night of infinite blackness. 

“T tell you gilded Monsieur, you are mistaken, you rea- 
son like a sophist, nay, babble like a moon-struck idiot. 
Sweep away all your society-customs, to which you cling 
with such phrenzy, and then—What then? I tell you it 
is these boasted customs which drag you down to earth, 
which fetter, which tether your spiritual wings, and clog 
your upward flight. You go day by day your old round 
of customs, like horses in the flour mills of Niirnberg, so 
careful are you where to plant your feet, that you are for- 
ever gazing downward; you have not time to look up! 
Nay, nor even into your own breast, where surely you might 
find a bright mirror, wherein all Heaven is reflected. Go 
on in your mill-horse jog trot; do you advance a single 
foot? What is all your work for? Go on with your eyes 
bent earthward; can you catch one glimpse of the infin- 
it in thisdull round? Remember, you, you are immortal ; 
there will come a day when your grinding in your custom 
mill must cease. Bethink you of this, lay these things 
seriously to heart. Do you not catch a glimpse of eternity 
through tif time—figure (Zeitbild) ? 

* Ach Gott! these customs bind us to earth with an iron 
link. Would we could break through them ; and then step 
by step, forth issuing from Cimmerian blackest night, we 
should advance nearer and nearer to our home—heaven: 
It is not ignorance keeps us at our stand-still. No! its 
bonds we can burst; but these customs—this mill-house 
stepping without advancing, it is which holds us stationary 
—this absurd load of world-cares, (welt-sorgen,) and cere- 
monies it is which holds down the heaven-born. Now and 
then, indeed, some Heaven-inspired thinker, bursting these 
prison chains, soars far upward into space, some Jean Paul, 
perhaps ; and then the silly, gaping worldlings stand like 
sheep and ask, ‘What means this man, by breaking our 
earth-bonds!’ Fools! how, with your Chesterfieldisms 
and Beau Brummelisms did you hope to keep down the 
heaven-bound. 'These same sheep gaze on the mounting 
genius for awhile, then casting by their world-customs, like 
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worn-out garments, follow him as far as in them lies. Ah 
me! would that Jean Pauls were plentifuller. 

“T ask you, O! stickler for your society-ties—customs— 
when one of these spirit-clogs, these man-fetters, being bro- 
ken down, something better has not risen up in its place ! 
Open your histories and tell me! Look to your Diet of 
Worms, your French Revolution ! 

“<Sweep away all customs, then,’ (I hear you say,) ‘and 
what becomes of us? I will tell you. Let each man 
look to himself, attend to the duties that lie immediately 
before him, and all will be well. We want noneof your pa- 
tent man-machines on this earth—but thinkers, Throw 
down this book O! automaton man, I write not for such 
as you, but for sincere men—thinkers, As I have be- 
fore said, let us attend to our immediate duties, and we 
shall want no servile rules of conduct. Verily your ma- 
thematics have sorely deceived you, if you would introduce 
your Euclid, with its triangles, and squares, and circles, 
into man’s conduct. There is but one book on earth, by 
which we should be guided; there you may find the whole 
formula of life laid down; it is an old Hebrew book—now 
fallen strangely into disuse, itseems—the Bible. Do what 
it tells you, and what your pure heart teaches, and you 
shall not lack a staff—magical and mysterious as that 
which in the fairy tale reduced miles to inches—to support 
your tottering steps through life. Or are you vain and 
believe that this great world—with its divine Maker— 
cannot go on without you and your customs. Ach Gott! 
Know you not what that old Frenchman wrote in his book 
—‘T here is no necessary man alive.’ 

“Oh! that we could make the words duty and custom, 
synonymous. One would then be quickly banished from 
our lexicons, namely,—customs. But it is notso. These 
customs have wound themselves round us like a net, each 
fibre of which, indeed, is as fine as a spider’s web, but the 
whole hold like a ship-cable ; and we can only walk within 
its play; becoming thus mere mechanical contrivances— 
men of wood and leather—walking in a certain prescribed 
orbit. Then let us deliver ourselves. But how? Like 
the mouse in the fable delivered the lion ; gnaw through 
mesh by mesh, in time we will become oaly free. Doubt 
it not; lend your strength and work. 

“Strange it is, we are never tired boasting of the ‘ Pro- 
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gress of Mind’—‘the Advance of Civilization,’ yet these 
old customs cling to us like a Medea-fillet, a Nessus-shirt. 
And why? Because they are the time-honoured prac- 
tices of our fathers. Fools! how can you advance with- 
out casting by their old heresies! You say that mind has 
advanced since the days of your grandfathers, and yet 
wish to act just as they did. Nay, I tell you, your grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers were all fools compared with 
what we are; we have not only all their experience, but a 
little mustard-seed experience of ourown. ‘Truly we may 
learn from them wisdom, imitating their virtues not their 
vices. Shall we go through this great World-Fair (Welt- 
Markt) tethered, haltered, following passively, like dumb 
beasts at a Smithfield cattle show, because forsooth, our 
ancestors drag at one end of our straw halters? And yet 
we vapour and boast of our rapid, locomotive-like advance 
—doing the while just as our satin-clothed, jewel-bedizened, 
pointed-bearded ancestors. Verily we may boast loud, and 
only boast. Where is our deed—by which I judge men ? 

“Surely you are not far wrong, O society ! Your ances- 
tors were indeed wiser than you in one thing—the worship 
of great men. Odins and Mahomets did not once go round 

‘begging for glory, they got it without asking ; yet we let 
our Shakspeare, and Milton, and Samuel Johnson, almost 
starve before we give them praise—thinking them all the 
while no better than other men.” 

Here the Professor seems to lose all sight of earth, and 
flies upward into mysticism, as thick as the smoke of his 
own meerschaum, leaving us like pigmies far behind him. 
Yet a little farther on we again catch sight of him. Hear 
how he speaks of his “ Duty-Millenium,” as he calls it. 

“ Thus far (says Teiifelsdrockh,) society has gone along 
enveloped in her earth-woven, pit-dyed, custom-garment 
(Gebrauchgewand); only the eyes indeed peeping out ; these 
eyes of society, I fitly call her great men—men of genius ; 
these saw for her, (looking far beyond mill-horse customs,) 
and told her of her duties ; but she believed them not. Alas! 
that society should so act. Alas! that she sometimes be- 
comes purblind—nay, stone-blind—having no eyes—men 
of genius.” 

Here Teiifelsdrockh takes another of his wild spiritual 
flights, far, far, beyond our ken. Yet a little farther down, 
hear him. 








